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Ambush at Burntollet: 
‘Ulster police helped’ 


Kevin McGrath writes: Seven months 
ago, on January 4, the People’s Demo- 
cracy march from Belfast to Derry 
was ambushed, with the co-operation 
of its police escort, by an armed band 
of about 300 men. 


Those who came through the ambush 
at Burntollet were the targets of 
further ambushes as they marched 
into Derry itself later the same day. 
And during the evening and night 
that followed, units of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (RUC) terrorised 
the Catholic area of Derry. 


On Tuesday this week, the first full 
and detailed account of the Burntol- 
let ambush, and ‘the events immedi- 
ately preceding and following from 
it, was published. Burtollet (LRS 
Publishers, 10s 6d, available from 
Housmans) has been compiled and 
written by Bowes Egan and Vincent 
McCormack. 


It is sheer coincidence that the publi- 


cation comes a few days after the 
worst riots to date, and on the very 
day of the Apprentice ‘Boys march in 
Derry which has resulted in even 
worse troubles. 


However, if the events of this week | 


are to be understood, 'then what hap- 
pened on January 4 must be appreci- 
ated. So much has happened in the 
last few months that the Burntollet 
Ambush seems almost like a historical 
episode, as far removed at times as 
1916, or even 1689. But—like the 
Easter Rising and ‘the Siege of Derry 
—thiis is a historical episode which is 
essential to any understanding of 
what is happening now. 


Even for those who took part in the 
march, and came through the am- 
bush, the event has by now taken on 
a dreamlike quality of unreality. At 


RIOTS IN 
DERRY’S 
BOGSIDE 


Yet more sectarian rioting in Derry— 
and the occasion, as everybody 
knows, the provocative march of the 
Protestant Apprentice Boys through 
the city, an Orange Order parade 
which the British press had said al- 
most unanimously should be banned. 


But the Unionist government could 
not ban the parade, because the sec- 
tarian ‘‘ togetherness” of the Protes- 
tant section of the Northern Ireland 
community is the essential basis of 
their power. 


If the government had banned the 


least, that is true for myself. There 
is probably a measure of psychic self- 
defence in this—for example, by now 
I can remember virtually nothing be- 
tween going into the ambush and 
coming out again. 

Burntollet makes the episode real and 
politically-significant once more. 
Scores of personal accounts of the 
events, written by those who were in- 
volved immediately following the 


August 12 procession, the Unionist 
Party, hugely dependent on the rally- 
ing power of the Orange Order, would 


have split. More important, many 
ordinary Protestants would have seen 
this as an intolerable concession to 
Catholic hooliganism, and the Union- 
ists’ might well have lost control “ of 
their own people ”’ 


The one month ban from August 13 
which Home Affairs Minister Porter 
has now placed on ail marches (other 
than Salvai:on Army processions) is 
of course wholly in line with his ac- 


-ceptance of sectarianism and desire 


not to offend the Orange Order: 


“JY think a distinction has ‘to be 
made between the traditional type 
of procession and the procession 
with which we have had to deal 
recently, which is just suddenly 
generated by a proposal from a 
group of people.” (The Times, 
August 13.) 


march, have been collated, checked 
and followed up. Ambushers, identi- 
fied by acquaintances and from photo- 
graphs, have been _ interviewed. 
Names are published in many cases. 
For the first time, it is possible to get 
something like a ‘complete picture of 
the episode—and this reveals as 
demonstrated fact what had been sus- 
pected all along. 


In the words of the book: “The attack 


The Hibernian Order, Catholic 
shadow of the Orange Order, has al- 
ready cancelled its traditional par- 
ades. 


Bans are just not the answer in this 
appalling situation. The only authority 
which ‘is capable of reducing tension 
and not increasing it, is moral author- 
ity: and the Unionist government 
hasn’t got that. As men, every one of 
the Unionist Cabinet should have re- 
signed from the Orange Order, and 
fought sectarianism that way, but as 
politicians they cannot do it. 


Bankrupt Unionism 


That the Apprentice Boys parade 
went ahead without public opposition 
from Unionism has demonstrated to 
the British press what the Belfast-to- 
Derry march and Burntollet ambush 
last January revealed to the People’s 
Democracy: that the Unionist govern- 


Ambushed at Burntollet 


was organised locally by representa- 
tives of the Orange Order and the 
Special Constabulary, in close col- 
laboration with some members, at 
least, of the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary. 


“Tt may well be that local branches 
continued on page 5 


ment is incapable of resisting sec- 
tarianism. 


This should not bring renewed calls 
for British intervention, however— 
on the grounds, now apparently 
argued by Eamonn McCann and Ber- 
nadette Devlin, MP, that the Unionist 
government under the present Con- 
stitution is incapable of controlling 
the situation and a new Constitutional 
Conference should be held. 


That, to the mass of Protestants, will 
appear to be a justification of Catholic 
rioting and will confirm all their 
fears of civil rights duplicity. The 
answer, surely, ‘is for civil rights 
leaders to stop trying to make polli- 
tical capital out of the situation and 
to concentrate on building a secure 
non-sectarian base for further 
struggle. That task should be more 
than enough for any activist in the 
present disastrous situation. 

Bos Overy 
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Tony Crofts on Finnish anti-militarism 


Committee of 100 
campaign snowballs 


There is a popular joke in Finland 
which runs Q: Why do Finnish police- 
men always go in pairs? A: Because 
one can read and the other can 
write. Knowing the national talent for 
self-deprecation it is probably unfair; 
but the police here have certainly 
displayed a literal-mindedness and 
lack of sophistication in dealing with. 
agitation for civil liberties. 


Oddly, this country, which combines 
Scandinavian progressiveness with 
an almost pre-war innocence and lack 
of social complexity, has thrown up 
one of the most basic and genuine 
issues of civil rights. For Finland, 
which was the second country in the 
world to have votes for women, still 
has severely restricted rights of con- 
scientious objection. 


Only well - documented religious 
grounds are accepted; and objectors 
are required to serve 50% longer in 
alternative fields in place of the nor- 
mal eight months’ national service. 
There have been a number of cases 
recently of people who have made an 
issue of refusing military service 
purely on grounds of ethics, including 
one man who did his entire service 
carrying a knapsack containing 25 
aes of rocks rather than carry a 
rifle. 


A number of radio programmes, in- 
cluding one based on a smuggled tape 
recording of the proceedings of the 
board for examining conscientious 
objectors, have increased agitation for 
the acceptance of personal convic- 
tion as grounds. The position of the 
board has been made so publicly un- 
comfortable that, since its dissolution 
when new National Service legislation 
came into force on April 1, no one 
willing to serve on a replacement 
board has been found. 


Hunger strike 


Early this year, a psychiatrist named 
kka Taipale, practising at one of the 
Helsinki hospitals, won an extended 
deferment of his service after rejec- 
tion by the board, by going on a well- 
publicised hunger strike some days 
before the date fixed for his call-up. 
Then on February 11, a Helsinki law 
student named Erik Schiiller stood up 
at a teach-in on conscientious objec- 
tion at the Old Student House. 


Schiiller announced that he too had 
been refused by the board, and that he 
intended to maintain his objection 
even when called up. He then 
appealed to others in the same posi- 
tion to do likewise, saying “if we 
object and later give in, they will have 
even stronger grounds for saying our 
conviction is valueless. I realise that 
by inciting you in this way J am com- 
mitting a crime,” he added, “and 
I also ask that, if there is any repre- 
sentative of the Special Branch in the 


house, he report me immediately to 
the police.” 

Suopo, the Finnish MI5, which is 
widely mocked for its activities 
searching for Russian spies in the 
Lappland tundra, took the bait; and 
on March 28 a summons was served 
on Schiiller to appear on May 7 at 
the Helsinki magistrates’ court on a 
charge’ of inciting disaffection. 


Immediately before the trial, a press 
conference was called by the Finnish 
Committee of 100—probably the only 
surviving organisation of that title in 
Europe—where they produced copies 
of Schiiller’s Student House speech 
together with the signatures of 122 
well-known broadcasters, actors, 
writers, students and politicians who 
affirmed support for his stand. 


2,000 in solidarity 


Schiiller was convicted and sentenced 
to 14 months’ imprisonment, but re- 
leased on appeal; and the Director of 
Public Prosecutions ordered ali the 
signatories, plus the editors of various 
newspapers which had published the 
statement ‘in their columns to be 
questioned by the police; an entire 
department of police with a special 
omaee has been turned over to the 
work. 


An interesting sidelight, which illus: 
trates both the emancipation of 
women here and the way the law re- 
fiects Finland’s embattled history,” is 
the fact that many of those sum- 
moned for questioning are women. 
The police may now be wishing that 
they could be as flexible or arbitrary 
as their American counterparts—who 
pat on the head female ‘signers of 
solidarity statements with the draft- 
card burner and send them home 
again—for the list. of names commit- 
ted to the “Cas Schiiller”’ has snow- 
balled. 


Today it stands at over 2,000, and 
includes Erkki Tuomioija, a Helsinki 
city councillor, who is son of Sakari 
Tuomiolja, the Finnish diplomat who 


served as UN mediator during the 
Cyprus crisis; Arvo Salo, the MP, 
writer and poet; Eero Melasniemi, on 
the board of the Finnish actors’ 
union; Arvo Hautale, Vice-President 
of the Finnish TUC; Timo Bergholm, 
Drama Director of the Finnish Broad- 
casting company; Kaj Chydenius, the 
composer; and Hannu Kahakorpi, a 
young actor who has a following akin 
to that of Jean-Paul Belmondo. Ilkka 
Taipale also promptly went to the 
public prosecutor’s office and de- 
clared his complicity. 

Trials have now started which are 
scheduled to run at weekly intervals 
until mid-September. Two days before 
the first, Schtiller, still at lberty 
pending his appeal, and other:-eminent 
supporters, were at a teach-in-cum- 
briefing for all who faced questioning 
or charges. 


At the first trial, on July 24, Johannes 
Pakaslehti, a radio journalist who is 
also chairman of the Committee of 
100, was sentenced to 15 months. 
Two others were fined £120 and £60. 
The remaining four cases went un- 
heard because of irregularities in the 
police case. 

Both press and a highly efficient 
underground information service have 
ensured that no one is isolated, and 
that any mistake under questioning 
is immediately repeated by everyone 
else. 

If the authorities seriously mean to 
plough through the ever-extending 
list in this way, the trials could con- 
tinue almost indefinitely. And if even 
a majority of the defendants go to 
prison, the country’s prison system 
will become completely clogged. It is 
already known that amongst the sig- 
natory writers are some who have a 
special interest in the current agita- 
tion for prison reform and rebuilding. 
Meanwhile, the Finns, whose other 
main news is the country’s difficulty 
in exporting its agricultural surplus, 
are saying ‘First we had a butter 
mountain; then we had a rye-corn 
mountain; and now we have a paci- 
fists’ mountain.” 


‘Insulated comforters’ revolt 


Ian Dougall writes: Linda Forest, 
whose report on the trial of the Mil- 
waukee 14 appeared in Peace News 
on July 4, was among the six women 
arrested in a draft-file destruction 
ceremony in New York on July 3. 


- 


Four of the women Were part of a 
group of five who broke into the Mid- 
town Manhattan Selective Service 
offices on July 2 and spent five hours 
destroying 6,500 1-A files (out of a 
total of 7,500), all order-of-call books, 
and the entire cross-reference 
system. 

The women also damaged the “1” 
and “ A” keys on typewriters, pasted 
up pictures of one week’s American 
war dead, and left a note for the draft 
board workers declaring: 


“Tf the destruction we have 
wrought against the files upsets 
you — we ask you to think about 
the destruction of life which you 
have helped perpetrate in Vietnam. 


“Tf you question what we consider 
our obligation to do this, we ask 
you to question, rather, the insidi- 
ousness of American ‘peace with 
victory’ in Vietnam and of future 
American counterinsurgency efforts 
elsewhere.” 


Shredded files 


The women stated that they would 
appear at the Rockefeller Center at 
12.30 pm that day. Waiting for them 
were thousands of lunchtime crowds, 
500 anti-war demonstrators, 50 FBI 
agents and a large squad of city 
police. 

Arrests began as soon as the women 
began to throw shredded files into the 
air. Four of the original five were 
taken: Jill Boskey, 22, of New York 
Resistance; Pat Kennedy, 19, of Cali- 


fornia; Valentine Green, 54, of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; and 
Kathy Czarnik, 19, of Detroit. 


The fifth member of the group, Mag- 
gie Geddes, active in the New York 
peace movement, avoided arrest. Two 
women among the crowd who began 
helping to throw files around were 
also arrested. They were Barbara 
Webster and Linda Forest, both active 
pacifists. 


The women continued to address the 
crowd as the arrests were taking 
place. “We acted together as women 
against the draft”, they said, “ be- 
cause conscription rests on women’s 
accepted role as insulated comforter 
and supporter of tits violence, as in- 
deed does the violence of American 
society in general. 


‘““We are also here to make clear the 
connection between overseas cor- 
porate ‘involvement and American 
military and political intrusions into 
the affairs of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, Corporations such as Dow, 
Standard Oil, Shell and Chase Man- 
hattan — with offices here in 
Rockefeller Center — bear much 
responsibility for US domination of 
those areas from which we profit...” 


This speech came to an abrupt end 
as the sixth and last woman was 
arrested and dragged into an un- 
marked car—FBI agents drawing 
blackjacks to keep off a hostile 
crowd. 


The women were later charged with 
illegal possession of Selective Service 
records.—from material in the New 
York Guardian. 


TINA MORRIS ON 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Language 
of eternal 


silence 


Man in, his loneliness stumbles like 
a crippled child through the days of 
his life, and there are few who find 
the meaning and hope to face the 
Now ‘and death with serenity. The 
world and it corrupt practices, the 
war-crazy politicians, the mass brain- 
wash-mind, the apathetic millions 
with their philosophies based on 
childish prejudices and mob-hysteria, 
seem determined to kill us all; to 
wage death on the imagination and 
the heart. 


Love is afraid to hold out its hands, 
for these days are tinged with evil, 
and flowers of tenderness are quickly 
trampled underfoot lest their beauty 
should cause one corpse-mind to 
glance up from its death just long 
enough to put an end to all these 
tears. 


Rare are the hearts which can dis- 
cern, beneath the Agony, the eternal 
rhythm of life and death; which can 
face the light and dark with serenity 
and know that ultimately there is no 
distinction between good and evil for 
in the Eternal all is — all is one. The 
puise of this tormented Moment beats 
surely and steadily beyond all the 
deaths and births. And we, with all 
our humiliations, fears and agonies 
are a part of the One in each moment. 


Slender silver chains bind heart to 
heart and tie these fragile souls to 
Life and Existence. Far beneath the 
surface, we are not merely brothers, 
but one and the same, and any harm 
we do others ‘is injury to ourselves; 
the snapping of a spring flower stem 
is agony to the spiritual body. 


Rabindranath Tagore, in all his work, 
was ttuned-in to the One—his heart 
conscious of Universal Man in his 
endless cycles of birth and death. His 
work as a whole bears the marks of 
Oriental music—sounding a tonic 
note of Great Love insistently until 
it becomes a part of the reader’s 
pulse, then gyrating round that note, 
keeping the central theme constant, as 
his words, always relative to it, 
weaving experience and compassion 
round the unmoving centre. 


Veil of self 


Much: of Tagore’s philosophy cannot 
be expressed in words: the reader 
must go beyond surface-words to the 
silences beneath, for the Absolute— 
the godhead—is deeper than words 
or intellect can ever be. The image. 
To understand god, consciousness 
must grow, blossom, expand, explode 
into enlightenment: 


Let the veil of self dissolve! 

Piercing the haze, 

Let the white lustre of Conscious- 

ness 

Reveal Truth’s imperishable form. 
A true mystic, he lived on two levels 
of “reality’’»—this world and the 
white lands of love-enlightenment. 
Tagore loved the surface world but 


saw, with the understanding of a 
Christ or Buddha, the necessity of 


probing beyond the obvious—seeking 


ever for wider consciousness and 
knowing that without love there can 
never be true wisdom. 


The consciousness throbs through 
the skies 

As Supreme Joy— 

Its message echoes in my heart 

And holds together sun and stars 

In constant rhythm 

Through the endless festival of 
Creation! 


No irreverence! 


Tagore was born in 1861 and died in 
1941. During his life he wrote hun- 
dreds of songs, poems, plays and 
stories. He also founded the ‘“ Forest 
School of Santiniketan,” of which 
the rules inscribed on the gate were 
“that here no life must be taken, no 
flesh or idol brought in, no irreverent 
word spoken against any worship or 
deity and no indulgence in unclean 
mirth”. The school has now become 
one of the most famous of Indian uni- 
versities. 


Tagore has something very definite to 
say and the beauty of mind to say it 
poetically. His thoughts and philo- 
sophy are basic—as relevant for 
Western as Eastern imagination. His 
images are gentle and totally without 
violence—of the fields and flowers, 
the tenderness of mother-love, the in- 
nocence of the child, and stars circ- 
ling ecstatically in coloured skies—in 
short, the unending and permanent 
joys of the world. 


One could criticise the repetitions 
in the poems, the same words, 
phrases, images recurring, but this is 
understandable considering the poet’s 
theme of love, tolerance and under- 
standing and his desire to write of 
his feelings/beliefs—to state and re- 
state his joy in living. Every poem a 
prayer. 

As a man he is never angry, never 
bitter, never cynical—transcending 
the surface emotions and feeling only 
the deepest sorrow/compassion for 
all sentient beings and a constant 
ecstasy in the holiness of Existence. 
Tagore is a religious poet in the 
deepest sense of the word, travelling 
beyond any instituted religion to find 
the real god. 


I know the joy that hidden in the 
heart of Light 

Touches me, is one with my soul. 

I have. been annointed in the holy 
waters of Consciousness, 

That flow from the font of Light, 

And have my share of immortality. 

In this multitudinous earth 

I i be united with the Supreme 

e 
And enter the path of Bliss. 


His belief is in the life Eternal, the 
constant unfolding of flowers of Love. 
Yet he knows the depths of suffering/ 


sorrow, knows he cannot be free while 
others remain chained, that there can- 
not be peace while so many hearts/ 
minds are filled with hate: 


Everywhere 

The serpents exhale their poisonous 
breath; 

To speak of gentle peace sounds 
like mockery. 

Let me therefore, before I depart, 

Send my last greetings to those 

Who everywhere are making ready 

abe battle to the Monster of 

vil. 


His hopes and faith are pinioned on 
the ultimate deliverance of man from 
suffering; his belief is in the angel 
beneath the fool in each of us. Even 
a total destruction of the universe 
will result in good, for 


What creation, wondrous and new, 

Shall emerge at the end! 

The stubborn earth will be pulver- 
ized to dust, 

All obstacles removed, 

And the seed will blossom, bearing 
new life. 


A shout of joy 


Love of man/god/angel throbs 
through all his work, but his Wings 
of Death poems, written during the 
illness 6f the last few years of his 
life, are also a shout of joy—a burst- 
ing into song. Facing death, his 
strength and love are united into a 
firm and definite understanding. With 
serenity he faces the end of his life 
and through these last poems, one 
sees a mind unfolding itself, consoli- 
dating its resources and growing in 
enlightenment; accepting that to live 
one must not cling to life, but let go 
and float joyfully on the white rays 
of light which scatter stars into 
opened eyes. 


“This I know, that the moment my 
God has created me, he has made 
himself mine. He is ever active in the 
unfolding of my being, through ex- 
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periences of life and in the enfolding 
of it with the varied forces and 
beauties of this world. The very fact 
of my existence carries an eternal 
guarantee of love.” 
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Port Talbot: the blast-furnacemen’s revolt 


Many people foster romantic illusions 
about steelworks, thinking of them in 
terms of ra-ther soopah ‘backgrounds 
for TV documentaries about William 
Blake. 

It is less possible for anyone who has 
even travelled past the South Wales 
steelworks at Margam, Port Talbot, 
not to possess a degree of sympathy 
with the men who have to work in 
such satanic conditions: the giant, 
austere, elongated shell that houses 
the presses; the hangar-like doors 
through which men wander like 
doomed insects; the arterial complex 
of pipelines; the glimpse of an open 
furnace—a man-made Krakatoa in a 
Celtic wasteland. 


My valuation of Margam as‘a workers’ 
hell is not shared by Paddy McGarvey 
of the Sunday Telegraph, for whom 
the complex is transformed into “the 
nearest thing to a Socialist dream of 
a workers’ paradise” by the presence 
of working men’s clubs (with strip- 
tease), one gambling Casino, and a 
Lido for the kids to play in! 


Seven weeks ago, the men who spend 
their lives at the Margam blast-fur- 
naces stopped work on _ unofficial 
strike. For working in conditions 
which would reduce most of us to 
the horizontal in less than half-an- 
hour, they were being paid the 
princely basic wage of £12 Is 5d. Six 
months ago a national agreement de- 
creed that such men should be given 
an increase of £1 Os 1d. 


This basic wage applies to a normal 
5-day week, inapplicable to the steel 
industry whose furnaces have to ‘be 
manned for every moment of the 
year. The actual. wage earned by 
these lowest-paid workers would be 
between £15 and £18 per week. 


This national agreement affected 140 
men at Margam. The number who 
came out on strike was 1,400. 


Since 1957, the old Steel Company of 
Wales (SCOW) Division has operated 
wage agreements at their works with 
the local unions, independent of na- 
tional agreements, and this has al- 


ways been an added source of friction 
in labour relations. 


Workers at SCOW have always had a 
margimally higher basic rate than 
their colleagues in the rest of the 
country. The reasons for this are 
carefully preserved in obscurity, al- 
though two possible explanations are, 
first, the higher productivity of a 
modern plant and, second, the fact 
that many of the Margam workers 
were recruited from the ranks of the 
unemployed in Llanelly and Swansea 
—victims of the closure of defunct 
tinplate works in those areas, who 
have been obliged to travel lengthy 
distances to and from work each 


day. 


Trust themselves 


Ron Smith, personnel director of the 
British Steel Corporation, is paid 
£19,000 per year to preserve the 


ovine docility of BSC employees. It 
is interesting to note that the amount 
which 140 men are demanding (with 
overtime and shift working, it could 
mean an extra 30s to £2 in their 
weekly pay) would cost less in a full 
year (up to £280) than Big Brother 
Smith himself receives for five days 


applied coercion (approximately 
£360). 
Empathy towards unofficial strike 


action was something the blast-fur- 
nacemen felt they could not expect, 
and they accurately predicted the re- 
actions of management, their own 
Union HQ, the TUC, the establish- 
ment press, and Whitehall, to be one 
of open hostility. , 


They chose only to trust themselves, 
and this decision subsequently threw 
all the above-mentioned ‘authoritarian 
bodies into panic and confusion. 

The blast-furnacemen’s action is of 


crucial, symbolic significance. They 
took action into their own hands not 


because of a widely-suggested break- 
down in communications between tra- 
ditional ‘industrial representatives, 
but@ecause of the final realisation 
that" any socialist doctrine which 
allows itself to become structured on 
centralisation is doomed to failure. 
Socialism by central government is 
as ridiculous as if the Conservative 
Party were to try and rule without 
private enterprise. 


I am not suggesting that the Margam 
men took the macrocosm into account 
when acting as they did. They took 
action in this way because it was the 
only means by which they could 
achieve a long-outstanding pay rise 
—nothing more. 


It is not their demand which merits 
acclaim: communal control, de-cen- 
tralisation, have not been mentioned 
in this incident to date. But with 
people around who act intuitively in 
this matter, these things can and will 
follow. Ian DouGALL 


‘SAFEGUARD’ SYSTEM IS SUICIDE! 


Ian Dougall writes: The US Senate 
has approved, by the odd vote in one 
hundred, the adoption of the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile system. 
(“Safeguard ” is a name carefully 
chosen to make the system acceptable 
to the American public.) 


The Safeguard ABM system is a modi- 
fied versibn of an earlier dream, the 
“Sentinel” system, and ‘is known as 
“Plan 1-69.” Using Spartan, the long- 
range anti-missile missile, and the 
short-range version, Sprint, the Safe- 
guard system is intended to provide a 
city defence for Washiington; a “thin” 
Spartan cover for the whole country; 
a thick defence for two Air Force 
missile bases in Montana and North 
Dakota; and site acquisitions for Spar- 
tan and Sprint installations at nine 
further sites around the country. 


The Air Force missile bases each 
house a wing of Minuteman ICBMs. 


Each Minuteman now being phased ‘in 
mas three nuclear warheads known as 
MIRVs (Multiple Independently 
Targeted Reentry Vehicle). The Safe- 
uard system is designed to protect 
these ICBMs from destruction by an 
enemy, whether in their silos or ‘in 
flight. 

The controversy which surrounds the 
decision to implement the Safeguard 
ABM system concerns the effective- 
ness of the system. Robert McNamara 
was in no doubt as to the futility of the 
system as an ultimate defence when 
he saiid at a meeting with United Press 
International editors and publishers 
in San Francisco, 1967 (McNamara 
was then Secretary of Defence): 


“, . the penetrability of the pro- 
posed shield is the problem. It is 
futile for each of us to spend $4 
billion, $10 billion, or $400 billion— 
and at the end of all the effort, to 


‘Grass-roots’ action group dissolves 


INVOLVE ‘and the Community Action 
Union (CAU), formed half a year ago, 
_ were both intended as national move- 
ments with grand designs at solving 
social problems. 


Now, lack of impetus and agreement 
between the agencies who met to set 
INVOLVE up last year, has brought 
this project for linking groups con- 
cerned with “ social misfits’ close to 
abandonment. And the CAU—a 
national co-ordinating body for 
“ grass-roots” community workers — 
was wound up last Sunday at. an 
extra-ordinary meeting in London. 


More exactly, the CAU steering group 
scrapped itself, threw out its plans 
for a follow-up conference this 
autumn, and put ‘its resources into 
the formation of a community action 
training centre to be opened by Man- 
chester’s Community Research and 
Action Group (CRAG) this autumn. 


What went wrong? 


What went wrong with the CAU? 
First—as was revealed for the first 
time last Sunday—it overspent itself. 
CAU now owes at least £500. The 
Twilight Areas sponsored walk, con- 
ducted in May, which was intended 
to cover the expenses of CAU’s 


inaugural conference seven months 
ago, raised no more than £500) net 
profit. Of this, only £190 went to local 
action groups. 


Second, CAU tried to generate a 
“ grass-roots ” movement, as it called 
it, through London-based activity 
alone. In doing so, it seems to have 
broken faith with the membership of 
the inaugural conference—200 people 
—who wanted a field worker appoin- 
ted, to travel around the counrty, 
drawing support for a follow-up con- 
ference later this year. 


As one member of CAU expressed it, 
with general agreement, at Sunday’s 
meeting: “It seems the CAU has 
existed to meet the needs of its 
steering group, rather than those of 
the ‘ grass roots’.” 


CAU has a mailing-list of 300 ‘indi- 
viduals and groups. Manchester 
CRAG’s work with gypsies and ten- 
ants, for direct democracy in schools 
and for community-run nurseries—as 
well as its more recent civil liberties 
work in the North-East—is sufficiently 
varied, and well-tested to appeal to 
most of these members. 


PROJECTS ‘Roger Moody 


They will no doubt welcome the 
opportunity now being explored by 
CAU to train in “community action 
theory ” with CRAG and relate their 
own experiences and difficulties speci- 
fically to what is being done in Man- 
chester. 


One pitfall 


But one pitfall should be avoided at 
the outset. The more Manchester 
CRAG’s own work is seen as a micro- 
cosm of what could be or is happening 
in the country as a whole, the more 
academic and less spontaneous that 
other work might become. 


Alternatively, people attracted to 
Manchester may become reluctant to 
return to their own areas—simply be- 
cause Manchester holds the greater 
opportunities and scope. 


A way out of this dilemma, which’has 
proved a very real one for Notting 
Hill, may be for CAU to help form 
community action centres in a num- 
ber of places, once co-operation 
with CRAG has proved itself. 


be relatively at the same point of 
balance on the security scale that 
we are now.” 


The development of the missile in- 
dustry in the USA and other coun- 
tries, the blind escalation regardless 
of cost or effectiveness, seems a clas- 
sic example of what can happen to 
countries whose economies are based 
on militarism and whose leaders seem 
to live in a condition of chronic in- 
security. 


Professional skills 


Jeremy Stones writing in the Adelphi 
Papers, April, 1968, made the point: 
“...The US must learn, just as 
people must learn, to distinguish 
between a legitimate interest in in- 
surance and an obsessive, neurotic 
concern for an unachievable nu- 
clear security.” 
The existing missile systems, and 
counter-systems, are growing so 
quickly that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to keep track of what 
is being done in the name of freedom. 


Conor Cruise O’Brien and Senator 
Fulbright have both attacked the in- 
tellectual communiity of the USA for 
this increasingly threatening state of 
affairs. Noam Chomsky, Professor of 
Linguistics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and active 
pacifist, also laid the blame for the 
escalating military technology at the 
intellectuals’ feet: 


“The professional .. . tends to define 
his problems according to the tech- 
nique that he has mastered, and 
has a natural desire to apply his 
skills . . . and it will come as no 
surprise that they (professionals) 
occasionally express their contempt 
for ‘flimsy premises involving 
public and world opinion’ that re- 
Se the application of these 
skills.” 


This may well be an unanswerable 
argument as to why we find ourselves 
on the brink of global suicide. But I 
have a nagging feeling that much of 
the anti-ABM lobby object to the 
system not because it is a step nearer 
destruction but because it ‘is openly 
admitted that the ABMs are ineffi- 
cient, hence a waste of money. 


And the controvery has also had the 
effect of putting the Minuteman, the 
most reprehensible weapon ever de- 
signed by man, out of the limelight. 
Now there’s a subject for controversy. 
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Starvation 
worsens 


in Biafra 


Roger Moody writes: With pressure 
growing inside the International Red 
Cross (IRC) to resume daylight flights 
“regardless” of Federal Nigerian 
insistence on inspection within 
Federal territory, Joint Church Aid 
(JCA) last week reported a child- 
death rate in Biafra above, 1,000 a 
day. 

The current JCA airlift (now running 
at about 100 tons a night) is supplying 
less than 25% of the minimum re- 
quirements of food and medicine. The 
Biafrans’ own Land Army programme 
is also proving far less successful than 
was hoped. 


According to Father Doran of Cari- 
tas, the maize crop is now almost ex- 
hausted, while local rice supplies will 
be depleted very soon. The Land 
Army is having to cope with needs of 
a population virtually doubled by 
refugees. 


The Organisation for African Unity 
summit conference meets in three 
weeks time, and there jis increasing 
pressure ‘to debate the war at the 
United Nations—possibly through a 
resto presented by ithe Ivory 
‘oast. 


Both sides in the war seem to be 
reacting characteristically to the pos- 
sibility of renewed diplomacy by re- 
asserting their positions. Last week 
the Biafran Overseas Press an- 
nounced the recapture by Biafra 
of 203 villages and towns in three 
months, while the Biafran alir-force 
claimed to have reduced Nigeria’s oil 
flow by almost half, through air 
attacks west of the Niger. (The 
Federal government also claimed in- 
juries from a Biafran atack on a hos- 
pital in their territory.) 


For his part General Gowon was re- 
ported to be making a one-day visit 
to Cotonou, Dahomey; this week—a 
follow-up no doubt to talks with 
General Afrifa of Ghana on August 
7. 


These visits are remarkable in that 
they are the first occasions on which 
Gowon is known to have left Nigeria 
since the start of the war. They seem 
designed to offset any pro-Biafran 
initiatives at the OAU (see Financial 
Times, August 12). 


‘ 
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BURNTOLLET: POLICE INDICTED 


from page 1 


of the clandestine organisation known 
as the Ulster Volunteer Force were 
involved. But the overlap of person- 
nel between these organisations ren- 
der such _ distinctions 
academic significance. 


“The police force on duty, as a 
whole, knew of the place and approxi- 
mate magnitude of the attack. 
Specifically, or by clear indication, 
the members of the force learned 
that they were not expected to resist 
or arrest attackers. 


“Those responsible for organising 
protection led the march to a trap.” 


The organisers 


According to the writers, the part 
played by Major Bunting in organi- 
ising the Burntollet Ambush should 
not be exaggerated. Bunting is seen 
as the fall-guy who was used to divert 
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Fishermen off the coast of Denmark 

have “caught” corroded World War 

II mustard gas shells. Several have 

been taken to hospital with severe 
burns. 


of purely - 


the law’s attention from those really 
responsible. 


A “shrewd local observer ” is quoted 
as saying, “The organisers were the 
same old crowd who always run this 
area. The big farmers, the local 
Orange bosses, who gave the word 
that their boys should turn out for 
attack. Bunting could never have 
squared or frightened off the police 
force in the way these people did. 


“Nor could any disorganised rabble, 
such as the police pretend, have oper- 
ated this disciplined military attack. 
Notice how well-organised they were. 
Not one hot-head in 300 fired a gun. 
Sticks ‘and stones, beatings and bash- 
ings were the orders of the day. And 
from the outset, they were confident 
no police action would be taken.” 


In fact, those responsible "for the 
really serious harassing of the march 
—the ambushes at Burntolet and in 
Derry City, and the assembly of an 
armed mob on the night of January 
2 to block the progress of the march 
to Maghera—were the very same 
people who run the Orange Order 
and the Unionist Party, and command 
the loyalties of the RUC. 

They are the same people who were 
responsible for the Apprentice Boys 
marching in Derry this week. And 


‘they are the same people who were 


responsible for attacking the Bogside 
in January and April, and initiating 
the escalation to barricades, petrol 
bombs, blazing vehicles and looting, 
which has since spread (across the 
sectarian boundary) to the Protestant 
and Catholic ghettos of Belfast. 


On the morning after the frustrated 
would-be 'ambushers had rioted in 
Maghera, Major James Chiichester- 
Clark went out to join the very same 
people who had rioted, who were..by 
then preparing to block any fresh 
attempt by the marchers to go 
through the town. ‘ There was nothing 


righters paid a visit to William Mce- 
Kee, ‘a tradesman and Justice of the 
Peace in Maghera and the man who 
supervises the opening of the Maghera 
Orange Hall. 


The Hall was used during the pre- 
parations for the blocking of the march 
on January 2, and owing to a mis- 
understanding, Mr McKee took the 
questioners to be claiming that people 
with firearms had been using the 
Orange Hall on that night. 


He assured them, ‘“ There were no 
arms out there that I could see. And 
I was around most of the time. As 
a Justice of the Peace I would not put 
up with that. Plenty of sticks and 
cudgels yes, but arms—certainly not.” 


He elaborated: “There was not a 
single nail in any of the sticks or 
other cudgels I saw round Maghera 
or in the Hall that night—and I was 
around the whole of the time.” He 
qualified this by saying that there 
might have been a few chance nails 
in bits of furniture broken up for use 
as clubs, but that ‘there was no de- 
liberate addition of nails. 


Non-violence 


Burntollet, however, is not merely 
an indictment of the brutal Establish- 
ment, and a demonstration of why 
distrust of the goodwill or the com- 
petence of the RUC and the Orange 
politicians is an inescapable part of 
the reality of Northern Ireland today. 
Perhaps as important is that it gets 
firmly on record the way in which, in 
face of this brutality, the People’s 
Democracy was able to maintain a 
sane anti-sectarian rejection of vio- 
lence. 


Here are the words of Eamonn Mc- 
Cann, spoken in Claudy on January 
4, as the march prepared to set off 
on the final lap of the road to Derry, 
which was to lead through Burntol- 
et: 


else I could do. My constituents de- jet 


manded that I should join them. I 
did.” ) 


William McKee, JP 


Perhaps one of the most revealing 
passages in the book showing how ar- 
tificial it is to draw any firm distinc- 
tion between the thugs who carried 
out the ambush, the Orange Order 
and the people responsible for main- 
taining law and order, tells how civil 


Defoliation, Dow and Vietnam 


from front cover 


confrontations over the last four 
years. 

Now, however, protest is beginning 
to be directed at other companies. 
A recent issue of the New York 
Guardian (July 19) contained 53 
names and addresses of “incendiary” 
manufacturers, together with a list of 
the products for which they are re- 
sponsible, prepared by Eric Prokosch. 
The Guardian publishes the list 
“hopefully to ‘mspire more wide- 
spread opposition to Vietnam pro- 
fiteers.” ' 

At the same time, two American 
scientists have published a report in 
the American journal Scientific Re- 
search, revealing the utter devasta- 
tion caused by “defoliation” and 
other by-products of the US war (see 
Sunday Times, August 10). 

Gordon Orians and Egbert Pfeiffer 
spent 15 days touring the worst-hit 
areas of South Vietnam. They found 
the extent of devastation “ greater 
than anything the military admitted.” 


They estimate that ‘ possibly 20 to 25 


per cent” of the rich forest areas 
north and north-west of Saigon have 
been sprayed with sufficient herbi- 
cides to kill half the commercially 
valuable timber in the area. 


The military contends that spraying 
rubber trees “does not harm the 
plants.” Orians and Pfeiffer dis- 
covered all the trees on one 250-acre 
plantation totally destroyed by herbi- 
cides, while rubber production in the 
country as a whole has fallen by a 
quarter in the last six years. 


‘No new growth’ 


The military maintains that vegeta- 
tion in a sprayed area “ stands a good 
chance of growing again within about 
18 moniths.” But the scientists diis- 
covered some areas in which “ hardly 
any new growth was visible” after 
spraying carried out three years ago. 


Again, the army claims that “ animals 
do not suffer directly as a result of 
defoliation missions.” But in one trip, 
taken through the mangrove swamps 
of the Mekong River Delta, Orians 
and Pfeiffer did not see “a single 


species of fruit-eating bird ”—except 
a few migrant swallows—and the only 
vertebrate visible was a large croco- 
dile. Fish, too, are being washed up 
suffering from a disease “no one has 
yet explained.” 


Apart from defoliation, the scientists 
point to the war’s other deadly effects 
on Vietnam’s ecology. In Saigon, for 
example, rapid urbanisation to cope 
with the military, has produced “ such 
drastic pollution that trees along the 
main highways are dead or dying.” 
And in 1968, no less than 2,600,000 
craters were produced by B-52 bom- 
bers with ‘incalculable consequences 
for the countryside.” 


The effects of the defoliation cam- 
paign have been felt not only in Viet- 
nam, but also in neighbouring Laos 
and Cambodia. In Cambodia, large 
acreages of rubber plantation along 
the Vietnamese border have been ren- 
dered useless. 


Jungles in Cambodia’s north-eastern 
provinces have become perhaps the 
richest haven for wild-life in the 
world— as animals and birds have 
fled from gun-fire and a habitat now 
pillaged beyond all hope of repair, 


“We said at the outset that we would 
march non-violently. Today will see 
the test of that pious declaration. Are 
we prepared, individually and collec- 
tively, to run the risk of serious 
injuries without taking the slightest 
retaliation? - 

“I am afraid this is the policy we 
must support to a lunatie extreme. 
We must agree that not one single 
person wil retaliate even to save 
himself from injury. 


“ Physical intervention by a marcher 
must only be employed in order to 
save another whose life is in danger 
or who may suffer serious injury 
without your help. And even then 
your interventioti must be coriinett 
purely to giving aid to those in 
danger and not to retribution. 


“...I am not 4 pacifist. t am itot 
scared into a pacifist position because 
a more vigorous position would place 
me outside the social system. But to- 
day I am pacifist in a different sense 
because I can be nothing else. I have 
no enemy on the road to Derry, ex- 
cept those in influential positions who 
have created this false hatred of us.” 


Sectarianism 


And for all the politicking and riots 
and growing sectarianism (both reli- 
gious and political) in the months 
since, this is still the central truth 
which must be held to. And the non- 
violence which was forced on the 
marchers'in January, grudgingly ‘in 
many cases—and all the more heroic 
for that—is more essential than ever. 
“Lunatic ” though it may still seem, 
anybody who is really serious about 
changing Northern Ireland for the 
better, must still echo Eamonn Mc- 
Cann’s words from the morning of 
January 4. “I am pacifist because I 
can be nothing else.” . 
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It’s all a hopeless dream, isn't [t? 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


A friend of mine, who had been 
shown over a car factory, observed 
a man with an aerosol can spraying 
the seats and interiors of the cars, as 
each one, new and polished to perfec- 
tion, came off the assembly line. 


“ What’s that?” he asked. He was told 
it was a leather smell—it made the 
upholstery (which came from a 
machine, not an animal) smell like 
genuine leather. A modern marvel. 


Something like this, but even more 
marvellous, was embodied in the most 
important news item of the year 
—“Bread that tastes like bread,” 
read the Observer headline. 


“Delicious old-fashioned bread— 
with the home-made taste of those 
crusty loaves our grandmothers 
were reputed to bake—may soon 
bring a» revival in British bread- 
eating . . . because of the develop- 
ment of a new taste additive which 
bakers can mix with flour before 
making dough.” 


The additive is the result of seven 
years’ research; its ingredients in- 
clude wheat protein and processed 
yeast. The report does not mention 
the other five ingredients. After mil- 
lions have consumed them regularly 
with their morning toast for several 
years, we may discover their effects. 


I long for the day when a new dis- 
covery, an even greater discovery, 
will be made, and we will read the 
headline: Bread that IS bread! 


“ Delicious old-fashioned bread,” the 
item will read, ‘is now being made 
from yeast and wheat-flour, the re- 
finement of which has been halted at 
an early stage to prevent the removal 
of valuable health- and _ flavour- 
giving ingredients. Bakers believe this 
is the biggest break-through yet in the 
prener#tion of consumer-acceptable 
bread.” 


It’s all a hopeless dream, isn’t it? 


Insanity Dept 1 


On my wall is a photograph of a deso- 
late moonscape—a great waste of 
round craters pitting a featureless 
land as far as the camera’s eye can 
see. But when you look again, there 
are the lines of what once were fields, 
crops, fading beneath the coin-bright 
holes. The caption reads: “B52 satur- 
ation bombing along the Van Co Dong 
River.” 


What do Americans need with the 
moon? They have reduced huge por- 


tions of a once-lush country to a 
devastated moon-like desert, ravaged 
and desolate. Man’s greatest triumph? 


Wearing his hyena’s smile, Nixon, the 
man who represents the very depths 
of evil and hypocrisy, prates about the 
greatest week since the creation of 
man! “I would annex the ‘heavens 
if I could,” said the arch-imperialist, 
Cecil Rhodes. And now they are an- 
nexing the heavens, to touch them 
with the same corruption they are 
spreading on earth. 


Praise the courage of the astronauts? 
They were millionaires the moment 
they were named—the risks were 
enormous, so are the rewards. I 
praise the courage of those who sac- 
rificed for ideals, for freedom, for 
their fellow-men, without fame, dol- 
lars, world acclamation. Caleb May- 
ikise, James Lenkoe—only recently 
they were tortured to death in Vor- 
ster’s prisons; their names should be 
written on the stars. 


For what will they use all the marvel- 
lous new discoveries associated with 
the space-drive? To improve and per- 
fect their arsenals of world-destruc- 
tion. The phrase may be a cliché, but 
the facts remain, and I for one will 
not rejoice at the technical achieve- 
ments of American imperialism. 


Insanity Dept 2 


Adam Small, a well-known (in South 
Africa) Coloured poet, recently wrote 


an article titled: Insanity at Bus 
Level. How does a»man live, he asks, 
in a society whose basic insanity he 
suspects? 


Coloured people in Cape Town (un- 
like Johannesburg, where all public 
transport is competely segregated) 
use the same buses as Whites, but sit 
in different seats. In some buses the 
division is by deck—upstairs if you 
are Coloured, downstairs if you are 
White. In others, there are portions 
marked off—Whites in front, 
Coloureds at the back. 


Now the poles at bus stops have been 
repainted to indicate which side of 
the pole you may stand to queue for 
which part of the bus, so that the two 
separate queues, streaming into the 
same bus, can then separate out 
again. Almost invariably, writes Adam 
Small, the non-Whites find themselves 
standing—whether they’re old, or 
crippled, or laden, doesn’t matter— 
while there are still places to sit, but 
not for them. 


Saddest of all is to see White children 
in crowded buses pushing past all 
those standing non-White to take 
their reserved places. At these basic 
levels, the child learns that you give 
up a seat only for an elderly White 
person, and takes to heart the im- , 
moral thing that there are people and 
people—some who do not count as 
people. 

“Ours is a society”, writes Adam 
Small, “which rears brutes, many 
entities who fall below the criterion 
of sane humanity.” 


The rising upward of all 
living creatures 


BOB OVERY 
ON GRAMDAN . 


Gramdan: the Land Revolution of 
India, edited by Devi Prasad (War 
Resisters’ International, 3s 6d). 


I think it’s true to say that Gramdan 
has been a perplexity for those of us 
in the West who insist on the crucial 
role of Gandhian non-violence in 
changing ideas and structures awa 

from competition, domination an 

manipulation and towards equality 
and co-operation. 

Why ‘the. gap between ‘enthusiastic 
claims for the success and potential 
revolutionary implications of Gram- 
dan made by Gandhian workers, and 
the lack of impact of the movement 
on the social and political climate of 
India, as registered in press reports 
and the writings of independent 
judges with no prior commitment to 
Gandhian non-violence? 


Why also the exaggerated respect 
accorded to Vinoba Bhave, leader of 
the movement? Should we endorse 
the reputation of ‘this ‘saint on the 
march”, wandering through the vil- 
lages of India preaching Ghandhian 
revolution? Or should we question 
the veneration, even worship, of this 
man, chosen by Ghandi as his succes- 
sor, and name it as reactionary — like 
the adulation of Mao? 


Village assemblies 


The one weakness of this pamphlet is 
that it fails to show clearly how the 
Gramdan movement is building on 
the traditional values and organisa- 
tion of Indian village life, so as to 
take ‘the authority accorded to elders 
and holy-men and turn this into the 


instrument for constructing a sophis- 
ticated popular democracy. 


Its great strength iis that it does not 
compromise the case for Gramdan, 
either by insisting on its relevance 
for the West, or by assuming that the 
case is sufficiently made by a proper 
conception of 'the spiritual obligation 
on men who wish to change the con- 
ditions in which they live. 

Gramdan: the Land Revolution of 
India is a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of non-violence ‘be- 
cause it spells out compellingly the 
philosophical basis of the main con- 
temporary drive in India for Gand- 
hian revolution and does not fuzz 
over the economic and political prob- 
lems which have encountered the 
movement and the choices which have 
been made. 

There are three basic elements in 
Gramdan..The first is the Gandhian 
concept of trusteeship, which lays its 
Stress, not on the ownership of 
property but on access to its use. 
Second is the insistence on a politics 
of the people (Lok-niti) which sees 
the village council (Gram-sabha) as 
the primary political unit, rdther than 
a politics of 'the state (Raj-niti). 
The third element is the developing 
welfare of all (Sarvodaya — literally, 
“the rising upward of all living 
creatures”) expressed through edu- 
cation, economic development, co- 
operation and, most important, com- 
mitment to truth (Satyagraha). Sar- 
vodaya is the means and ‘the goal of 
Gramdan. 

Vinoba Bhavye began the Bhoodan 
(gift of land to the landless) move- 
ment 18 years ago when, walking 


from village to village, he received 
his first gift of land at ‘a village near 
Hyderabad. Whereas Gandhi had 
identified himself with the scavenger, 
Vinoba chose the landless. Neverthe- 
less, 


“..Wwhile asking for land dona- 
tions, Vinoba made it clear from the 
very ‘beginning that his demand did 
not end there. It was only a means 
to make people realise that life is 
a co-operative venture and can be 
based only on mutual sharing, help 
and love, and not on conflict and 
competition. ; 


“The ‘beginning was made with 
land because it was easy to under- 
stand that land could not belong to 
the individual.” (Siddharaj Dhadda, 
“The Gramdan Movement ”’ in this 
pamphlet.) 


i] 


Gifts of land 


Later, when iin Uttar Pradesh Vinoba 
was presented with gift-deeds to all 
the land in a particular village, a new 
situation confronted him. Under 
Bhoodan, land-owners had parted 
with only portions of their land for 
redistribution among the landless, 
but now Vinoba could propose the 
voluntary pooling of the entire land 
of the village, its re-distribution on an 
equitable basis, and the establishment 
of a village assembly, the Gram- 
sabha, to conduct all its affairs. 


Over four million acres of land was 
donated to Bhoodan in 10 years, two 
million acres have been redistributed 
to more ‘than 500,000 landless families 


—and by 1957 the number of Gram- 
dan villages had risen to 2,200. How- 
ever, “Vinoba realised ... that a 
revolution ‘could not come through 
scattered acts of renunciation. It re- 
quired mass action even if the pro- 
gramme fell a little short of the ideal. 
Vinoba, therefore, modified the 
scheme of Gramdan to some extent.” 
(Dhadda.) ! 

Now a village is declared as Gram- 
dan when at least 75% of its residents 
signify their approval in writing, in- 
cluding a sufficient number of land- 
owners for 51% of the land belonging 
to resident land-owners to be covered 
under Gramdan. There are four re- 
quirements. 


First, private ownership of land 
ceases and title-deeds are held by the 
village assembly. Second, the former 
land-owner retains possession of his 
land but donates at least 5% to the 
landless. Third, every family donates 
3% of its produce or income or labour 
to the village fund. Fourth, the village 
assembly constitutes all the adults in 
the village, decisions being taken on 
the principle of unanimity, not 
majority. 
On March 15 this year, 95,835 of 
India’s 580,000 villages had declared 
for Gramdan, and in the State of 
Bihar, where more than half of the 
villages have endorsed Gramdan, 
Vinoba has urged: 
“. .. fresh Gramdans must ‘be 
ceaselessly obtained, and if we 
succeed in achieving State-dan, the 
government will be under our con- 
trol by the next general election. 


continued on page 7 
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‘We want to do away with government’ 


from page 6 


Reconstruction work in a district 
will lead to the development of our 
mind, But capturing a province will 
pave the way for the acceptance of 
our ideas. 
“In case we fail to forge Lok Shakti 
(people’s self-reliant power) as we 
should, our ideas will be condem- 
ned to the waste-paper basket. 
Bloodshed will follow: it will not 
be revolution but agitations, dis- 
order, and turmoil in which blood 
will freely flow.” (December 9, 
1967.) 
“Within three years, by the end of 
1971, we have to create such a 
massive and grand power as will 
control the government and direct 
it along the right lines.” (May 5, 
1968.) 
How will village-rule (Gram-swaraj) 
operate? According to a working 
group, whose paper ‘“ What after 
Bihar Dan?” is contained in this pam- 
phlet, the village assemblies will be 
autonomous; representation will be 
by geographical area and not political 
parties; the administration will be 
free of police and courts; the econ- 
omy will be designed to strengthen 
the villages; education will not be 
controlled by the government; and 
there will be equal respect for all 
religions. 


Dangers of power 


How will candidates be selected? 
Delegates selected unanimously by 
village assemblies ‘to an electoral 
college will themselves unanimously 
select Gramdan candidates for the 
elections. No “ primary member” of 
the Sarva Seva Sangh (that is, the 
few thousand workers active in 
spreading Gramdan) “ may: stand for 
election himself or canvass for any 
candidate.” 

“The idea is to set a new process 

in motion, of activating the com- 

munities to deliberate over the 


political issue and take decisions, 
not of replacing their manipulation 
at the hands of ‘bad’ politicians 
by ‘good’ Sarvodayists.” (Man- 
mohan Choudhari, ‘“ The Challenge 
of Gramdan.”) 


So the movement is aware of ‘the 
dangers of seeking political power — 
but we may still ask why the decision 
to go for political control of up to 
seven States in India. was taken. 
Vinoba’s warnings of blood-and- 
thunder as the only altermative are 
not convincing, except as a rallying 
cry to the ‘troops: “‘Be prepared to 
take up some other occupations in 
two or three years time if the Rajya- 
dan attempt fails due to any reason,” 
he exhorts. 


Rush for Gramdan 


Choudhuri takes this further and 
says: “Now the Sarvodya ideal as 
embodied in Gramdan has to go for- 
ward ‘and conquer the whole of India 
or perish.” Why? “Capturing a pro- 
vince will. pave the way for the 
acceptance of our ideas” (Bhave). 
“Only then could the movement have 
any impact on State policies” 
(Dhadda). “The possibility of the 
Gramdans operating as a lever to 
transform the larger set-up... 
(Vinoba) wants a whole State because 
that is the basic political unit.” 
(Choudhuri). 

Which is the “basic political unit,” 
then—the village or the State govern- 
ment? 


It is a great merit of this pamphlet 
that a first-rate essay by Edward 
Lazar, criticising the whole rush to 
bring more and more villages under 
Gramdan, has been included. 


“It would seem that the present 
stress on increasing the number of 
Gramdans rather ‘than developing 
them, is in response to the lack 
of attention given ‘to the movement. 
In fact the additional Gramdans 
have still not generated interest.” 


“ | interest in Gramdan work is 


not shared by the mass of the 
Indian people and is rejected by 
the majority of the Indian student 
population and intellectuals ... 
One of the reasons students and 
socially concerned people are not 
entering into Gramdan work is the 
lack of any visible change in most 
Gramdan villages.” 


Lazar takes an opposite position to 
those at present directing Gramdan: 
“...a few Gramdan villages devel- 
oped in depth can better serve the 
cause of Gramdan than a thousand 
paper declarations.” “‘... non-violent 
action campaigns (with villagers 
claiming the lands they work as their 
own, tenants refusing to take harvests 
to land-owners, land-lords driven out, 
corrupt officials exposed) must accom- 
pany the quiet village constructive 
work.” 

“A village declaration of Gramdan 
should only be accepted when a vil- 
lage is ready to implement Gramdan 
programmes ... Each State Sarvodaya 
unit should have mobile specialists .. . 
who are able to share their expertise 
with villagers and village Gramdan 
workers...When there- are many 
Gramdans in an area, it may be de- 
cided to set up a small vegetable or 
fruit processing plant...or some 
other type of co-operative small scale 
industry... ” 
“Training centres might initially be 
set up in agriculture and agricultural 
extension work, irrigation, simple 
public health and sanitary work, and 
family planning. . . . Attempting to 
be completely self-sufficient (at the 
village level) may only result in 
poverty.” 


Bhave’s promise 


The main failing of Gramdan so far— 
and Manmohan Choudhuri, chairman 
of Sarva Seva Sangh until recently, 
admits this—appears to be ‘its inade- 
quate efforts to plan for social and 
economic reconstruction at levels 
netweat the village unit and the State 
unit. 


Letters 


‘Obstructed 
discussion’ on 
squatters 


Can I answer Roger Willis’s idiotic 
letter (August 8) point by point? 


1. I have not yet paid Kevin McGrath 
for his article as I have not yet re- 
ceived my cheque from Redbridge 
Council. I suppose this goes ‘to show 
that Comrade, Willis was right all 
along. 


2. I realise our agreement with the 
Council was a sell out, and apologise 
for signing it. The fact that the Coun- 
cil have rehoused two families from 
outside the Borough (‘this isn’t un- 
precedented by any chance?), are to 
repair a “considerable number” of 
houses they had previously wrecked 
to keep us out, are not to wreck any 
houses in the future, and are account- 
able to us for any houses they do not 
use, is, of course, in no way a victory. 


3. Yes, we were “governed by self- 
interest” and stated that we “wanited 
a holiday.” That’s why some of us 
have been busy in the East End pre- 
paring for our next action. Unfortun- 
ately, at every slum, hostel or estate 
that we visit, we find that Comrade 
Willis and his few non-sellers-out 
have been there first! (Some hope!) 


4. Of course, I have behaved like 
“ Adolf” and am a leader. Comrade 


Willis’ could, I-suppose, quote ex- 


Mahatma 


An epic documentary showing the power of non-violence. Produced by 
the Gandhi National Memorial Fund to mark the Gandhi Centenary 


Year. ‘ 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, SWI on Sunday, August 17, at 2.45 pm. 


Doors open 2 pm. 


Tickets: Balcony 7s, Stalls 10s and 12s. Upper Circle 12s, Dress Circle 16s. 
From India Film Society, 4 Carmelite Street, EC4. (Stamped addressed envelope.) 
Tel: FLE 5962 or FLE 6662. (Or on Sunday 17 Only at Box Office, Her Majesty’s 


Theatre, TRA 2110.) 


amples where I have acted without 
the authority of a general meeting— 
as I am prepared to do with him and 
his few comrades. But I’m sorry, Com- 
rade Willis: You’ve been active for all 
of five weeks in the squatters, and 
that is sufficient to give you the right 
to ignore every majority decision that 
doesn’t suit you. 


5. Yes, we did “obstruct discussion.” 
There was well over an hour’s “ ob- 
structed discussion ’! 

Ron Bailey, < 
128 Hainault Road, Leytonstone, E11. 


Factory farming 


Olwen Battersby is right (August 1) 
when she claims that factory farming 
is not necessary to provide food for 
the world population. All it is doing 
at present is to use up protein from 
the underfed parts of the world for 
the overfed West. 


N. W. Pirie showed this convincingly 
in his book, Food Resources, Conven- 
tional and Novel. He wrote: 


“A distressing feature of the way 
the world is now handling its pro- 
tein supplies is that oil seeds from 
protein deficient countries, such as 
India and Nigeria, supply much of 
the food protein used to produce 
pigs, eggs and broiler chickens in 
countries such as Britain.” 
I hold the view that, while we use 
violence towards the animal kingdom, 
we are not likely to lessen our use 
of violence towards our fellow men. 


Margery Jones, 
36 Franklin Road, Oxford. 


Vinoba Bhave sums up Gramdan’s 

promise in this way: 
“We want to do away with govern- 
ment and politicians and replace it 
by a government of the people, 
based on ilove, compassion and 
equality . . . Men have not suc- 
ceeded in creating a feeling of 
unity and avoiding divisions; we 
have not learned fully the art of 
working together without conflict; 
so we try to get things done by the 
power of the state instead; we try 
to do by punishment what can only 
be done by educating the com- 
munity.” 


Sense of dignity 


Gandhi put it differently 10 years be- 
fore Gramdan began: “ The problem 
is not to set class against class, but 
to educate labour to a sense of its 
own dignity.” Finally, Geoffrey Oster- 
gaard, in yet another useful essay 
in this admirable pamphlet, sums up 
Gramdan again: 


“The programme of action of the 
movement is geared to its concep- 
tion of the politics of the people. 
As people begin to accept the new 
values and to practise them in their 
daily lives, the power which under 
existing social and _ political 
arrangements they have surren- 
dered to their rulers begins to flow 
back to them.” 


That is “where Gramdan_ speaks 
directly to what we have to do in the 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (Chall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


15-17 August Fri to Sun 


SUSSEX. Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 
“Gandhi and Non-Violence’’ Weekend Confer- 
ence. Speaker: Donald Groom. FoR. 


16 August Saturday 


LONDON. 7 to 11 pm. Kings Arms, 213 Bishops- 
gate, Peanuts Folk Club. Adm, 3s. 


18 August Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Choriton, 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


20 August Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace ‘News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, Free tea and biscuits!: 


21 August Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, Oxfam Lunch. 


22 August Friday. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm The Castle, Oldham St, 
The Black Cat Club. Folk and Poetry happen- 
ing. Adm 3s. Guest singers welcome. 


23 August Saturday 


LONDON WCl1. 11 am-5 pm. Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street. Conference organ- 
ised by Radical Alliance. Further information 
from Keith Burdon, Flat 5, 28 Blakesley Ave, 


London 'W5, Adm 2s 6d. 


25-31 August Mon-Sun 


USA. Haverford. WRI 13th Triennial Confer- 
ence. “Liberation and Revolution-—-Gandhi's 


Chaltenge.”” Further information from 3 Cale- ~ 


donian Road, Kings Cross, Ni, 


A sense of historical deja vu 
swept over me as I watched the 
BBC-2 programme on Sunday 
about Jehovah’s Witnesses. If the 
Romans had had TV, surely this 
is just the kind of report they 
would have had. 


The sinister bunch of foreign 
fanatics were spreading thiis extra- 
ordinary new religion called 
Christianity, trading on the gulli- 
bility of simple people and slaves 
and capitalising on the fear 
aroused ‘by their constant preach- 
ing that the world was about to 
come to an end. 


The BBC film was in fact dis- 
graceful. It was a People-style 
expose-cum-hatchet job. Having 
been refused co-operation by the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, those re- 
sponsible for the programme had, 
it seemed, decided to go all out 
to teach them (and anybody else 
who thought along the same lines 
so far as refusing to co-operate 
was concerned) a lesson. 


This may be an appropriate 
enough reaction when dealing 
with the powerful. But not in the 
present case. 


Instead of a programme which 
tried, even without the co-opera- 
tion of members, to find out the 
truth about Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
we had one which appeared to 
aim directly at stirring up pre- 
judice against a small religious 
minority (which, incidentally, has 
many hundreds of members in 
prison all over ‘the world for re- 
fusing military service). 


* * * 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Talking about prejudice, I’m still 
trying to puzzle out ‘the “ Case of 
the Black Beak of Leeds ’’—the 
West Indian Leeds magistrate who 
was disqualified by her fellow 
magistrates from sitting in a case 
involving a white youth. 


The obvious point is, of course, 
that this could be a precedent 
for disqualifying every magistrate 
in every case. No magistrate who 
drives a car should hear any 
motoring charge (he might be 
prejudiced in favour of drivers). 
Nor should any non-motoring 
magistrate (he might be preju- 
diced against them). 

Nobody over 30 can be expected 
to be free from prejudice against 
teenagers. Nobody under 30 can 
be assumed to be totally free of 
sympathy for them. And so on. 
But since the bench aren’t going 
to go that far, the logic must be 
that black magistrates are more 
prejudiced as a group than the 
above arbitrarily selected sections 
of the human race. 


* * * 


At least we’ve ‘been spared too 
much of the “‘What a tragedy 
that men with such a fine and 


honourable record should throw 
it all away” bunkum concerning 
the Green Berets on trial in Viet- 
nam charged with murder. As if 
there was something surprising in 
professional killers (extra-legal 
killers at that) rubbing somebody 
out. 


For once, some of the press 
astonishment is directed at what 
really is astonishing—the fact 
that.a case has been brought at 
such a high level. 


“The Green Berets, in their in- 
telligence gathering and conter- 
insurgency work, are well known 
to have ‘been eliminating Viet 
Cong suspects for years.” (Sunday 
Times, August 10). 


In fact, the whole episode has 
already begun to ‘take on the 
appearance of ‘a murderous in- 
ternal struggle (reminiscent of 
the Third Reich in some ways) 
with the Army and the CIA work- 
ing together to get the Special 
Forces. : 

Or, to take a further removed 
parallel, it fits in only too well 


with ‘the ‘Rise of the Roman 
Empire” analysis of modern 
American politics. 

oK * * 


One of the most appealing stories 
I’ve come across in ages in the 
press: The one the other day 
about a butler who went round 
on 2s 6d-a-head visits to stately 
homes, in order to knock off 
works of art to decorate his flat. 
It’s got the makings of a great 
tragi-comedy film. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 

BUY GYPSY CRAFT from Caravan Crafts 
—shawls, cups, knitting wear. Support the 
first travelling craft movement of its kind. 
Box No 912. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
sonal Service. PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


HELP NEEDED! Craft-teachers to teach 
gypsies in Ireland. Bring tent. we have 
a shop. Box No 911, 


“IT RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another’’, This pledge, 
signed by each member, is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to Peace News. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
freethought, rational ethics and _ civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PINS, 103 Borough Hig. 
Street, London SEL, Tel: 407 2717, 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, Inter- 
ested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy month- 
ly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d, Trial subscrip- 
tion to both for two months: 8s post free. 
/84b Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley), 
London El. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. ‘Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SE1, 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc, from 
many organisations, and Housmans litera- 
ture lists. 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
Start now! 


REALITY, South African liberal  bi- 
monthly, Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2, Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bokshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, N1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
Socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. 
EVERY FRIDAY from newsagents or 24 
St John Street, London EC1. 


Accommodation 
Wanted 


HOUSE to purchase in Harlow area, 3-4 
Bedrooms. Pacifist family planning to live 
communally. Capital limited, Box No 910. 


UNFURNISHED fiat reasonable reach 
Camden Town, ‘Neasden area. Write to M. 
Jones, 36 Franklin Rd, Oxford 


For sale 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group or office use, Get all! 
your supplies from Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, London N1. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hamine’ 
smith Books, Liffords Place, London SW: 
PRO 7254, 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1 


Cinema 

ONO LENNON Ten Premieres Underground 
Eyeopeners Forbidden Festival loaded 
Screen Participation 25s. New Cinem: 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888. 
Frec 36-page programme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents, 
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WHILE DOW 
devotes its 
resources in North 
America to : 
burning down 
forests to save 
wild-life, more 
than 53 American 
corporations, 
including Dow, 
are rapidly 
destroying a vast 
proportion of the 
fauna and flora in 
Vietnam. 

“ Defoliation ” 
whether by 
incendiary agents, 
such as napalm 
and phosphorous, 
or by herbicides 
dropped from the 
air, has long been 
a major American 
weapon in the war. 
The military 
justifications are 
several: to deprive 
the “ Viet Cong ” 
of cover, to deny 
them food, and to 
make allied troop 
movements easier. 
Anti-war groups 
have so far 
devoted most of 
their attention to 
exposing the 
activities of 
“incendiary ” 
manufacturers — 
in particular Dow 
Chemical Company 
Ltd, of Michigan. 
US student 
opposition to 
Dow’s on-campus 
recruitment 
campaigns has 
resulted in 
hundreds of 
rallies, sit-ins and 
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ONE SHILLING 


To help him nest, forests go to blazes. 


He's the Kirtland's warbler, often called the jack-pine 
warbler. . 

Ha likes to nest on well-drained sandy ground under amall 
jack-pines where the sun seeps through, and low pine 
branches lean down for shelter. This rare and beautiful war- 
bler comes all the way from the Hahamas each spring to nest 
in Michigan, and only within a 12 county area in the AuSable 
River basin. Around 1,000 birds make up the total population. 
But he can't find many suitable small jeck-pine areas for nest- 
ing anymore, 

Whereas forest flrea once raged through this area, killing old 

stands of pine and bursting open the seed cones to release 

millions of seeds to start new trees, today such fires are rare 

and the vital sead-bearing cones stay closed. Natural reseed- 
ing is minimal. 

So, the U.S, Forest Service, in cooperation with the Michigan 
Department of Conseryation and Michigan Audubon Society, 
decided to conduct “controlled butna.” This ts done to cause 

the opening of seed cones on trees and on the ground so that 


new aeedlings will grow. Then in five to ten years, when the 
trees ara three to ten feet tall, this rare bird will again find 
the managed area to his liking. 

The plan is ta log and burn, at intervale, blacks of matura 
jack-pine about @ square mile in size to keep a perpetual 
supply of young growth coming along, 

Recently, we were on the scene with Ge.carn® fre-control 
polymer. This Dow product when mixed with water formed 
a “gel” to increase the fira controlling properties of water, 
Thus the fires were kept within pre-determined bounds. The 
desired burning was accomplished as preacribed by man for 
the benefit of an ornithological rarity, one of “the butterflies 
of the bird world." : 

We're proud to play a part in a conservation program to keap 
a species going. 

If you would like # fres copy of the warbler illustration 
sultable for framing, please write us. 

The Dow Chemical Company, Bioproducts Department, Dept. 
W, Midland, Michigan 49640, 


